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integral part of the common-sense notion of how these tech-
nological elements are and are to be turned to account.1 And
at a slightly farther shift in the current of sophistication, out
of the same penchant for anthropomorphic interpretation
and analogy, a wide range of religious observances, prop-
erly so called, will also presently come to bear on the in-
dustrial process and the routine of economic life 5 with a
proliferous growth of ceremonial, of propitiation and avoid-
' ance, designed to further the propitious course of things to
be done.
These matters of the magical and religious ritual of in-
dustry and economic arrangements among the peoples of
the lower cultures are sufficiently familiar to all ethnological
students, and probably they also are so far a matter of com-
mon notoriety that there is no need of insistence on their
place and value in these lower cultures. They are spoken of
'here only to recall the fact that the large and consequential
technological elements involved in any primitive system of
industry have commonly carried such a fringe of putatively
efficacious, though mechanically futile, waste motion. These
naive forms of mandatory futility are believed to belong
only on the lower levels of culture, although it should not
be overlooked that magical and religious conceits still ex-
ercise something of an inhibitory influence in the affairs of
industry even among the very enlightened peoples of Chris-
tendom.
But aside from these simple-minded institutional inhibi-
tor illustration from contemporary lower cultures, cf. W. W. Skeat,
Malay Magic, perhaps especially ch. v.j for classic antiquity cf. Jane
E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, ch. iii. iv.